“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man =i 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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To Our Correspondents, 
These are busy times at our offices, and mistakes 
are likely to occur. If you fail to receive your 
membership cards, or cards for your ‘Bands of 


Mercy,” or the ‘‘Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” _ 


or the ‘Service of Mercy,” for Sunday schools, or 
anything else, please write again. We shall try to 
keep up with the demand, but may sometimes fall 
behind a day or two. 
Bands of Mercy. 
We would call the careful attention of our read- 
ers to important articles and information on this 
subject, in various parts of this paper. 


The First Roman Catholic **Band of Mercy.” 

On invitation of the Rey. Father Strain, in charge 
of Saint Mary’s Parochial Schools of Lynn, Mr. 
~ Angell addressed the Roman Catholic children in 
those schools Sept. 21st, and about six hundred 
joined the **Saint Mary's School Band of Mercy.” 
Rey. Father Strain, who was elected president, has 
entered earnestly into the work, and our friend 
and director, Mrs. lasigi, whose summer home is 
at Lynn, has furnished most generous and efficient 
aid. We have application this morning to estab- 
lish ‘‘Band of Mercy” for Roman Catholic chil- 
dren at Fall River. It looks as though J. Boyle 
O'Reilly's prediction may come true, that ‘we 
shall have, please God, in Massachusetts, a hun- 
dred thousand “Band of Mercy” members of the 
Mass. Society P. C. A.” 


Our Flag or Banner. 

Every ** Band of Mercy” can, of course, choose 
its own flag or banner if it wants one, to be used 
at ** Band of Mercy” concerts and on other public 
occasions. But we shall soon have a banner de- 
signed with care, and at a reasonable price, which 
Bands” can adopt if they wish. 


Baltimore. 

A * Band of Mercy” is formed, or forming, in 
Baltimore. We forwarded the cards several days 
since. 


The Badge of the Band of Mercy. 


We have spent a vast deal of time and thought 
on the badge of the ** Bands of Mercy,” because we 
were determined to get, if possible, the most beau- 
tiful and appropriate badge that human ingenuity 
could devise, at a cost not to exceed the means of 
the poorest child. If we may believe what others 
say we have made a grand success. The above is 
an exact fac simile in size and everything of its 
face. On the back is a strong pin to fasten it to 
clothing. It is made in gilt, or silver washed, as 
may be preferred, and the cost of each is only six 
cents. A five pointed star on a blue field is being 
adopted as the badge of the ‘International Union 
of Societies for the Protection of Animals ” all over 


the world. When this badge is pinned over a blue 


ribbon it becomes the badge of the ‘‘ International 
Union” of our Societies all over the world, as well 
as of the ‘‘ Bandof Mercy.” In all other respects 
it speaks for itself. We hope the time may come 
when every child in America will wear the badge 
of the ‘* Band of Mercy.” 


Our Badge 


Is not only to be a pin in the form of gilt and 
silver washed stars, as before stated, at six cents 
each, but also printed on rich blue ribbon, and oth- 
er colors if desired, at a cost.of four cents each, 


Good News. 


We are glad to say that a very large number of 
the clergymen of Massachusetts, of all religious 
denominations, are now members of our ‘ Parent 
Band of Mercy,” and also ‘‘ Band of Mercy ” mem- 
bers of the ‘‘ Massachusetts Society P. C. A.” To 
publish letters received from them is beyond the 
capacity of this paper. Some extracts we give in 
another place under the head of ‘‘ Good Words.” 

We are now ready to begin forming ‘ Branch 
Bands” in schools and Sunday schools. Indeed 
some are already formed and others forming. 

Our beautifully colored membership cards are now 
ready to be supplied at a cost of two cents each; 
and in a few days our badge pins, of which a fac 
simile copy is given in another column, will be 
ready, either in gilt or silver washed, as may be 
preferred, at a cost of six cents each, to those who 
wish them. 


Good Words. 


That our friends may know the kind words we 
are getting in return for our labor on these ‘‘Bands 
of Mercy,” we give a few extracts from letters re- 
ceived from clergymen in various parts of the 
State :-— 

METHOpIsT.—** A noble cause.” ‘*My heart is in 
it.” ‘Should deeply interest every Christian and 
philanthropist.” ‘* God’s blessing will attend it.” 
“Am ready to dowhat Ican. I like your plan ; 
will be glad to co-operate.” **Am in sympathy 
with all efforts to promote mercy to man and 
beast.” Will do what I can.” Am in sym- 
pathy with your work.” ‘God speed the good 
work.” ‘*Would like to be in connection with your 
Society.” ‘Think the idea. excellent.” ‘*‘ What we 
show towards God’s creatures we show. towards 
God.” ‘+ Will do what we can to form a society.” 
wish you success.” ‘* thank God for your 


work.” The Rev, W. F, Mallalieu, presiding El- 
der of Boston. District, writes : 


“The mercy I to other's show, 
That mercy show to 


| was taught me by my mother,” 
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CONGREGATIONAL.—“ A capital idea.” will 
be glad to help.” ‘Iam altogether pleased with 
your scheme.” ‘‘ Please send circulars to Super- 
intendent of Sunday School, and Principal of High 
School.” «‘I am pleased and shall be glad to 
unite in your work.” “I will see what can be 
done here to formabranch.” ‘God bless and 
crown you with success.” ‘‘ Am in sympathy with 
your efforts.” ‘* Speed the time when FUN will 
PLEASE the animals and not torture them.” ‘* Send 
me information to form and instruct a Band of 
Mercy.” ‘* A move in the right direction.” ‘* Suc- 
cess to the cause.” ‘It is a noble cause.” * It 
must receive the blessing of Him without whose 
notice not a sparrow falleth to the ground.” «I 
shall take pleasure in presenting the matter to our 
School.” ‘I regard the object as of great impor- 
tance.” ‘7 most heartily approve of this effort.” 
‘* Go forward.” ‘+ Please give us all information.” 
‘*We would like to form a Band of Mercy.” “1 
am in full sympathy with the object.”. The culti- 
vation of kindness is a benefit to man as well as 
animals.” ‘* I want to start a ‘Band’ in our Sunday 
School at once.” Rey. Dr. Withrow of Park Street 
Church, Boston, writes, ‘‘ I mean to preach on the 
subject soon and will thank you for any informa- 
tion.” 


Baptist.— “An organization and a mercy for 
our century.” ‘1 have frequently stopped cruelty 
by threatening in the name of your Society.” 
‘* Should like to form a Band in my Sunday School.” 
** Please send me information what to do.” ‘Shall 
try to form a ‘Band’ here.” “I find in your Society 
the very spirit of the gospel.” ‘I heartily ap- 
prove the object of your organization.” ‘‘ Very 
glad to have my name -enrolled.” wish you 
success.” ‘‘T find in your Society and work, the 
very spirit of the gospel.” ‘* Your idea is excel- 
lent.” ‘If every minister in the State would 
preach on this subject what an interest might be 
awakened.” ‘Will try to do something in this 
village.” ‘The Lord bless your efforts.” “A 
good work ; push it forward.” 


UNIVERSALIST.— ‘‘ Let me know what I can do 
to aid.” ‘* Would it not be well to introduce the 
work intothe public schools ?” ‘+ Shall be glad to do 
all in my power.” ‘‘We shall form a Band of 
Mercy in our Sunday School early this Autumn.” 


UNITARIAN.—‘‘ Success to the movement.” ‘I 
will call attention of my Sepany School.” “Tam 


grateful for the opportunity.” ‘ Send me for use, 
Oct. Ist, a full set of cards for Band of Mercy.” 


‘* Send children’s membership cards. I will try to 
organize a ‘ Band’ in my church.” 
EriscopaL AND Roman — These 


were last sent to, and but few replies have come 
in time for this paper. We reserve them for the 
next: 


Hoe Sanday Schools. 

before you to-day as the advocate of 
the foiver ives, T/do-not hesitate to say, that just 
80 SHUN AE YOU Hegin to téaeh! your Sunday 
s¢hools: ‘that thé! ‘of the-airy and the beasts of 
the anid the cattle ‘on! a/thousand hills/‘are 
God's :— and bring into Stindldy! schools, ‘iw 
addition to the: Bible,! the: songs:and ‘poems and lit- 
erature of mercy :+ just 36 soon'¥ou'will find them 
growing in interest ;: larger numbers::of! .childven 


the gospel more widely preached.” 
Address before New England Assembly, by 
Geo. T. Angell, August 31. 


A Model Letter. 
NortH ANDOVER, Sept. 20th. 
Please send (50) cards for membership in a 
‘« Band of Mercy” and a sample of your ‘ Ten 
Lessons on kindness to Animals,” with all necessa- 
ry information about such organizations as a be- 
ginner will need, and please send bill of same. 
Yours truly, 
C878. 
Chicago. 
We have letters from Chicago, that ‘‘ Bands of 
Mercy ” may be soon formed there. Mr. Angell 
is invited to address the boys of Chicago in one of 
their opera houses, on his return from Dakota, the 
last of October or first of November. 


~ 


New Orleans. 


In answer to a letter requesting, we have sent 
ecards and information to form a ‘* Band” 
Orleans. 


in New 


Pennsylvania, 
From various parts of Pennsylvania we have 
been requested to send information how to form 
‘** Bands of Mercy.” 


Michigan. 
We are asked to send to this state how to form 
a ‘* Band of Mercy.” 
New Hampobive. 
A New Hampshire lady writes us that she pro- 
poses to form a there. 


We have letters from Augusta and iii. 
It is likely that ‘‘ Bands of Mercy * will be soon 
formed in Georgia. 


Washington, 
A Washington lady writes for material to form 
a ‘* Band of Mercy.” 


Rhode Island. 
The subzmaster of the Rogers High School, at 
Newport, proposes to organize at once a ‘‘ Band 
of Mercy,” and writes for documents to do it. 


Philadelphia. 

We have very interesting letters from Philadel- 
phia ladies, belonging to the ‘ Ladies’ Society,” 
and connected with the Boys’ Societies there which 
now ntimber nearly five thousand members. It 
may be that ‘‘ Bands of Mercy ” will soon be form- 
ed in that city. 


Bands of Mercy in Other States, 
can use our cards and badges as long as they 
choose. The fact that they thereby become 
‘*Band of Mercy” members of the Massachusetts 
Society P. C. A., does no harm. We should like 
to be a ** Band of Mercy ” member of every Socie- 
ty in the world. 


It Should Not Be Forgotten, 
that each ‘‘ Band of Mercy” in Massachusetts, is 
' entitled, without charge, to a copy of ‘‘Our Dumb 
| Amimals,” for one year, from which selections can 
bestaken foraeadings, recitations, etc. Also to one 
copy) 9£,‘: Ten Iyessons on Kindness to Animals.” 


gathered into them ; the churches strengthened, and: 


The Card and Pledge. 

In September number we gave a fat simile of 
the ‘‘ Band of Mercy ” card of membership given 
to His Excellency John D. Long, Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

The pledge, as our friends will recollect, is : — 

“T will try to be kind to all living harniless 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruelusage.” 

And the verse: 

For, lo, the days are hastening on 
By prophet bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold ; 

When peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 

And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 


42> 


Every Minister in the State. 

The pastor of Trinity Baptist Church, East Bos- 
ton, writes, ‘‘ Jf on a given Sunday every minister 
in the State would preach on this subject what an 
interest might be awakened.” 

And we say why not? Are not these beasts 
of the field, and birds of the air, and cattle on a 
thousand hills, God’s ? 

** God made the cattle.” 
cattle.” 
cattle.” 


‘**God remembered the 
‘*He caused the grass to. grow for the 
** The cattle on a thousand hills are his.” 

Over six hundred clergymen, as we are informed, 
preached in a single year, in England, on this sub- 
ject, bishops preaching in the Royal Chapel, and 
elsewhere, and taking up collections to aid the 
funds of the Society. 


How to Form a Band of Mercy 
IN EVERY SUNDAY-SCHOOL OR OTHER SCHOOL. 


After talking it over with teachers and children, 
pass this or a similar resolution :— 
Resolved, That we will form a Band of Mercy, 
the title of which shall be 
Band of Mercy. 
Terms of membership, two cents each or more; 
officers: President, Secretary, and Treasurer, who 
may or may not be the Executive Committee ; meet- 
ings to be held monthly or oftener, on Sunday even- 
ing, afternoon, or as a part of the -school 
service, or on a week night; exercises to be such 
as the Executive C ommittee ‘shall determine, which 
may include music, readings, recitations, anecdotes, 
or addresses, relating to kindness to and traits of 
dumb creatures, and calculated to impress upon 
children and all’ present the wisdom, love, and good- 
ness of God in the animal creation, our duty 
toward them, and the devout gratitude we should 
have to God, the abundant giver of these and every 
other good vift. Get a small book in which to keep 
the names and addresses of members. Handsome 
cards of membership, two cents each, and every 
other information, may be obtained from the par- 
ent society's office, the Massachusetts Society for 
Prevention of ¢ ‘ruelty to Animals, 96 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. ; also, the badge pins, either 
gilt or silver washed, at six cents each, for those 
who want them. 


A Connecticut letter asks information and mate- 
rial to form a ‘*Band of Mercy.” 

**Look Up Legion.” 

A lady, Mrs. F. Gill of Milford, subscribes for 
twenty-seven copies of ** Our Dumb Animals ” for 
the ‘* Look Up Legion,” formed there by the chil- 
dren,— one object of which is to promote the 
protection of animals. We are much indebted to 


this lady for other humane work. 


or 
for 
he 

to 
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Which is the Beast ? 


People waked up, by and by, to rub their eyes, 
and find that the humane society, which they had 
cailed ** nothing but children’s nonsense,” was real- 
ly a power in the town. It happened on this wise : 
It was one of the early June days, and summer 
had suprised the rest of the world, and Eastford, 
by coming upon them with one bound. The mer- 
eury 8 at ninety-five in the shade. High-noon 
and every man greeting every other man with in- 
terjections on the heat, when a noisy pair appear- 
ed driving into Eastford on the X road, racing 
up Long Hill with a horse just ready to drop down 
in the thills. ‘‘ I say, Harriman,” cried Cad Ro- 
gan to the driver,— the two men were well-known 
throughout the country; best known in the grog 
shops and police courts,—** I say, you've been driv- 
ing that horse pretty hard, haven't you?” . 

School was just dismissed. The sidewalk was 
covered with boys and girls. The affair happened 
in front of Judge Otis’s house. : 

Nothin’ but a pack of school-boys!” said the 
fellow with an oath. But he looked about. There 
wasa round dozen of them, and Harriman saw that in 
their faces which frightened him. 

In the scorching, blasting heat of this June day, 
Harriman had driven this jaded beast ten miles — 
up-hill miles they were —from X. into East- 
ford, without stop or stay, and here they were. 
The horse stood drenched with sweat, legs shaking, 
eyes blood-shot, nostrils red, and breathing like a 
creature in death agonies. There was Judge 
Otiscoming briskly down the walk from his house. 

‘Here they are sir, man and beast,” cried Ned. 

“Which is the beast? ” asked Judge Otis, and 
his kind old face took on a look of wrath which no 
boy there had seen it take before. Ten minutes 
more and the road was cleared. Harriman and his 
drowsy comrade were marched off to the lockup, 
to await trial before a justice. They were fined 
fifty dollars apiece, and went to jail for lack of the 
wherewithal to pay. Cad Rogan and Ned Canning, 
with the doctor's man, were in the stable working 
away for dear life over a half-dead horse. You 
may wish to know, as most people did, what be- 
came of the animal; and I think you will be glad 
to hear that the rubbing, brushing, and blanketing, 
saved his life, and that he went home to his master, 
next day, a sadder and wiser beast. So much for 
the Humane Society for one day. 

“I tell you,” said Miss Hepsy, with great earn- 
estness,—‘‘I tell you I’m thankful’t the Lord has 
let me see this ‘fore I die. I've lived here in this 
town of Eastf'rd ever since I was born; ‘n’ I’ve seen 
more sufferin’ among dumb creeters than I could 
tell ye. ‘The whole creation groanin’ and travellin’ 
in pain together ‘till now.’ I b'lieve that air’s 
what the ’postle meant when he said them words, 
an’ I tell you it’s time them things was looked into. 
I'm glad we've got a teacher ‘mongst us here that’s 
got the heart to do it. I say. now what I've al’ays 
said, that no blessin’ would be sent down on this 
Zion ‘till folks stopped abusin’ dumb creeturs.”— 
From ‘** Striking for the Right,” by Julia A. East- 
man. 


tor 


A Good Driver. 


A simple but significant scene occurred in Dev- 
onshire street, the other day, which we witnessed 
from our sanctum” window. A _ heavily loaded 
wagon, drawn by a pair of large horses, stopped 
fora moment's rest. The driver, a rough and 
hardy looking man, went about the animals, lift- 
ing the broad harness here, and adjusting it in an- 
other place, spreading the head-stall blinders, and 
shifting the saddle-bearings. It was a warm day ; 
the horses were very wet with perspiration. He 
patted them about the head kindly,— first one and 
then the other, and there seemed to be a_ perfect 
understanding between man and beast. We felt a 
little annoyed to see the heavy load,— too heavy ; 
but the driver had no whip, and, when he was ready 
and spoke to the horses, they responded with all 
their power, and the great weight was moved 
steadily along to its destination.— Boston Globe. 


**Please Give Me a Drink.” 


(“During a pleasant tour in Scotland, in 1869, I witnessed, 
on the pier at Dunoon, an interesting sight, which afforded 
great pleasure to not a few. A fine dog was on the pier, close 
by the side of the Glasgow Steamer. He had, I believe, just 
before been taken from a small steamer, and was waiting 
for his farther passage on board of another boat. On pat- 
ting the pretty animal, he held up his head, when I imme- 
diately noticed a label, on which I read the words, ‘PLEASE 
GIVE ME A DRINK!’ 

“No sooner had attention been called to this appeal,—evi- 
dently attached to the dog’s neck by a kind-hearted and 
thoughtful owner,—than a group of ladies and children 
gathered around us, and willing hands and feet were in in- 
stant requisition to provide a supply of water. One of the 
porters, evidently with a tender heart; promptly brought a 
tin filled with water, which was quickly drunk by the thirs- 
ty animal, whose face said, as plainly as dog can say, 
‘Thank you!” 

——JOHN KNIGHT.] 
Give Mea Drink. 
OR, THE THIRSTY DOG’S PETITION. 

Who could behold the motto on his neck 

To the chance stranger silently appealing, 
Or look into his countenance, and check 

The loving action and the tender feeling ? 


Furnished with such a passport kind and wise, 
Friend after friend provides the noble creature 

With water for his thirst, while from his eyes 
Thanks overflow, and from each speaking feature. 


Ah! if we saw that touching prayer for drink 
Plainly round other thirsty throats suspended, 

Would our much-suffering flocks and cattle sink 
Along the public ways, all unbefriended ? 


Hour after hour, in the hot dusty lane, 
Would the dumb sheep or ox attract no pity ? 
And would their patient eyes appeal in vain 
From iron railroad, or from stone-paved city ? 


Thirst! There is One above who knows that pang: 
“Give me to drink,” he said to Sychar’s daughter ; 

And from his lips a sad “J thirst!” once rang, 
When he man’s victim was, and had no water. 


Touched with the feeling of his creature’s grief, . 
The mighty Maker listens to their groaning ; 
Shall we deny them water for relief, 
And man alone be heedless of their mourning ? 
——REvV. RICHARD WILTON, M. A. 


The Swiss Good-night. 


Among the lofty mountains and elevated valleys 
of Switzerland, the Alpine horn has another use 
besides that of sounding the far-famed Ranz des 
Vaches, or cow song; and this is of avery solemn 
and impressive nature. When the sun has set in 
the valley, and the snowy summits of the mountains 
gleam with golden light, the herdsman who dwells 
upon the highest habitable spot takes his horn, and 
pronounces clearly and loudly through it, as 
through a speaking trumpet, ‘‘ Praise the Lord 
God!” As soon as the sound is heard by the neighbor- 
ing herdsmen, they issue from their huts, take their 
Alpine horns, and repeat the same words. This 
frequently lasts a quarter of an hour, and the call 
resounds from all the mountains and rocky cliffs 
around. Silence at last settles over the scene. All 
the herdsmen kneel and pray with uncovered heads. 
Meantime, it has become quite dark. ‘Goodnight !” 
at last calls the highest herdsman through his horn. 
“*Good-night !” again resounds from all the moun- 
tains, the horns of the herdsmen, and the rocky 
cliffs. The mountaineers then retire to their dwell- 
ings and to rest. 


— 
The misery of keeping a dog is his dying so soon ; 


but, to be sure, if he lived for fifty years, and then 
‘died,what would become of me.—Sir Walter Scott. 


The Bob-o-link, 


Leahing idly over a ‘fence a few days since, we 
noticed a little four-year old ‘ Lord of the creation ’ 
amusing himself in the s by watching the frolic- 
some flight of birds which were playing around 
him. At length a beautiful Bob-o-link perched 
himself upon a drooping bough of an apple tree, 
which extended within a few yards of the place 
where the urchin sat, and maintained his position 
apparently unconcious of the close proximity of one 
whom birds usually consider a dangerous neigh- 
bor. The boy seemed astonished at his impu- 
dence, and after regarding him steadily for a min- 
ute or two, obeying the instinct of his baser part, 
he picked up a stone lying at his feet, and was pre- 
paring to throw it, steadying himself carefully 
for a good aim. The little arm was reached back- 
ward without alarming the bird,and Bob was within 
an ace of damage ; when lo! his throat swelled,and 
forth came nature’s plea:— ‘A link — a link —a 
li-i-n-k —Bob-o-link — Bob-o-link — a-no-weet — 
a-no-weet! I know it—I know it!—a link—a 
link, a link — don’t throw it ! — throw it !— throw it! 
— throw it!’ ete., and he didn’t. Slowly the little 
arm subsided to its natural position, and the de- 
spised stone dropped. The minstrel charmed the 
murderer! We heard the songster through, and 
watched his unharmed flight, as did the boy with 
a sorrowful countenance. Anxious to hear an ex- 
pression of the little fellow’s feeling, we approach- 
ed him and enquired, ‘Why didn’t you stone him 
my boy? you might have killed him and carried 


-him home.’ The poor little fellow looked up 


doubtingly, as though he suspected our meaning, 
and with an expression, half shame and _ half sor- 
row he replied, ‘ Couldn’t; cos he sung so!’ Who 
will say that our nature is wholly depraved after that 
or aver that music hath no charms to soothe the sav- 
age breast? Melody awakened humanity — and 
humanity — mercy; the angels who sang at the 
creation whispered to the child's heart. The bird 
was saved, and God was glorified by the deed. 
Dear little boys! don’t stone the birds.—The Clin- 
ton Courant. 
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A German Trust Song. 


Just as God leads me I would £0; 
I would not ask to choose my way ; 
Content with what he will bestow, 
Assured he will not let me stray ; 
So, as he leads, my path I make, 
And step by step I gladly take, 
A child in him confiding. 


Just as God leads I am content, 
I rest me calmly in his hands ; 
That which he has decreed and sent — 
That which his will for me commands — 
I would that he-should ail fulfill, 
That I should do his gracious will, 
In living or in dying. 


Just as God leads I all resign, 
I trust me to my Father’s will; 
When reason’s rays deceptive shine, 
His council would I yet fulfill ; 
That which his love ordained as right, 
Before he brought me to the light, 
My all to him resigning. 


Just as God leads me I abide 
In faith, in hope, in suffering true ; 
His strength is ever by my side — 
Can aught my hold on him undo? 
I hold me firm in patience, knowing 
That God my life is still bestowing — 
The best in kindness sending. 


Just as God leads onward I go, 
Oft amid thorns and briars keen ; 
God does not yet his guidance show — 
But in the end it shall be seen 
How by a loving Father’s will —~ 
Faithful and true he leads me still. 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER, 1882. 


The Directors’ September Meeting 

Was held on Wednesday, the 2th. Present, Mrs. 
lasigi, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Paine, Messrs. Angell, 
Appleton, Hemenway, Heywood, Noyes. Presi- 
dent Angell in the chair. The reiding of the Au- 
gust record was waived. The August cash ac- 
count, showing receipts from ordinary sources to 
be $466.60, exclusive of $100 received for a life 
membership and paid to the treasurer, and expen- 
ditures $1246.22, was read and referred to the Fi- 
nance Comittee. 

The President reported great interest and pro- 
gress in the ‘‘ Band of Mercy” movement, both in 
our own and in other states, and recommended va- 
rious measures. 

Vorep,— To publish 5000 extra copies of the 
October number of ‘* Our Dumb Animals.” 

Votep,— That Messrs. Noyes and Forbes be a 
committee authorized to expend $200 in the next 
month on ‘* Bands of Mercy.” 

Votrep,— That arrangements be made, if possi- 
ble, with Mr. Eben Shute to assist in organizing 
** Bands of Mercy” in Sunday Schools, as he may 
have time. 

Vorep,— That covering be provided to screen 
and protect dead and disabled horses lying exposed 
in the streets. 

Vorep,— That Mr. Appleton be authorized to 
arrange for the representation of this Society at the 
meeting of the American Humane Association in 
Buffalo in October, Mr. Angell being unable to at- 
tend. 

Votep,— That Messrs. Forbes and Hemenway 
be a committee, with power of enlargement, to 
consider and report on cruelty in the hunting of 

foxes. 


Agents. 

We send to every one of our agents this month a 
card of membership of the ‘* Parent Band of Mer- 
cy,” which makes him also a ‘‘ Band of Mercy” 
member of the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty of Animals. Please simply 
sign your name, and have it filled in two other 
blank places, and fill in the date, and on your re- 
turn card inform us, that we may enter your name 
in our books of members. Then please hang your 
card where it can be seen. 


Rev. Mr. Timmins. 

Our Society is under great obligations to Rey. Mr. 
Timmins, of Portsmouth, England, for the aid he 
is giving in forfhing our ‘‘ Bands of Mercy.” The 
beautiful badge pin is almost entirely his design. 

An Unknown Donor, 
called at our office a few days since and placed 
sixty-five dollars in the hands of our chief clerk, as 
a donation to the Society. No name given. 
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Sprinfield, TU. 

We were glad to receive, a few days since, the 
following telegram : Springfield, Mlinois ; «“Organ- 
izing a Humane Society here; send one thousand 
Marett tracts instanter; will remit.” 

B. Prrcner. 


American Humane ‘Association. 


At the last moment before going to press, we 
have postal that the “A. H. A.” will meet 
Oct. 11th, at 10 A. M., in Unity Hall, Delaware St., 
Buffalo, between Mohawk and Huron Streets, and 
a public meeting at some time during business 
meetings in St. James Hall. — Ist. day, reports, 
election of officers, &c ; 2nd. reports of pa socie- 
ties &c., which societies will please forward to 
A. Firth, Secretary, 17 Herald Building, Boston, 
as soon as possible. Every society may send five 
delegates; other friends invited. The Mass. 
Society will undoubtedly be represented by some 
one or more, but by whom at present not known. 


Our Country. 

We have a great country here, and what is to 
become of it God only knows. Republics that have 
preceded it have perished. It cannot be denied that 
violence,crime and corruption are on the increase. _4 
government we must have. Shall it be a govern- 
ment of wise laws, enacted by humane men, ad- 
ministered by an incorruptible judiciary, no wars, 
foreign or domestic, peace, happinessand prosperity 
to all? Or shall it be the strong arm of military 
power, the law of the bayonet, and a great stand- 
ing army supported by the nation to keep the nation 
in subjection? One or the other we must have,— 
all history shows it,—and upon the choice depends 
our future. We must multiply prisons and jails, 
courts, judges and prosecuting officers, constabu- 
lary, police and soldiers, or we must multiply 
churches and free schools, earnest home missions, 
and the universal dissemination of religious and 
humane literature. The churches a/one cannot do 
the work, for they do not reach the great masses 
that need most to be reached. The schools alone, 
as now conducted, will-not do it, for they teach the 
intellect more than the heart — their prize is great- 
ness rather than gocdness — and the more you edu- 
cate the intellect, neglecting the heart, the greater 
the capacity for evil. 

We must have the religious, the intellectual and 
the humane combined. The churches must preach 
humanity as well as Christianity, and the schools 
must teach it, and the press must carry it where 
neither churches nor schools can. There is no get- 
ting rid of this question, and we have no time to 
lose. The coming generation is coming fast, and 
we must ‘make them good citizens, or they will 
make us a bad nation. You may now gointo all the 
schools with book and picture and song and story, 
and make the children humane, or you may leave 
them to grow up cruel, inhumane, cultivating the 
bad passions, and they will avenge themselves upon 
society. You may take the boy in our streets to- 
day and make him a great good man, or you may 
leave him to become a great bad one; but the dif- 
ference may be the difference between peace and 
war, national prosperity and national ruin. 

Throw aside all mercy for dumb animals; sup- 
pose there were no law to protect them, no penalty 
for their abuse, no redress for them in this world, 
and no hope in the next; throw aside all sanitary, 
financial and moral considerations,—suppose, even 
that you are an atheist and doubt the existence of 
God, still, we say, if you claim to be a good citi- 
zen, if you regard the future welfare of your 
country, you must provide for the humane educa- 
tion of ts children, and that is the grandest feature 
of our work. How can you do it better than by es- 
tablishing Bands of Mercy in our schools and Sun- 


day schools ? 


American Humane Association. 

Up to going to press, Sept. 21st, we have receiv- 
ed nothing new in regard to the meeting of this 
Association at Buffalo, Wednesday, October 11th, 
at 10 A. M., or whether there is to be a public 
meeting or not. We presume that circulars will 
be sent to the various Societies in time. Mr. An- 
gell is called to Dakota by important business, and 
will not be able to return in time for the meeting. 
Mr. Nathan Appleton has been appointed delegate 
from the Massachusetts Society, with power to ap- 
point such other delegates as may be able to at- 
tend. 

** Bands of Mercy.” 

‘What is the pledge of this new order of Christ- 
ian chivalry ? 

“7 will try to be kind to all harmless living erea- 
tures, and try to protect them from eruel usage.” 

It includes all defenceless human as well as ani- 
mal life, and strikes at every form of cruelty, 
whether it be on the cattle train, the battle field, 
or from the intoxicating cup. 

The Knights of oLp standing before the altars in 
those great cathedrals of Europe swore to rescue 
the holy sepulchre from the infidel. 

We propose to array the Knights of NEw,— 
now in the schools and Sunday schools of all na- 
tions,— to fight under the same old banner of the 
cross, not for a dead sepulchre, but. for a living 
Christianity ; a Christianity which shall abolish 
cruelty, and crime, and wars and every form of 
violence, and usher in that millenial age, sung by 
poets, foretold by prophets, and heard by shep- 
herds on the plains of Judea. . 

Geo. T. Angell, before New England Assembly, 
August 31. 

Texas. 

The clerk of the U. S. Circuit Court of Texas, 
Eastern District, writes for material to form a 
Band of Mercy.” 


Cincinnati. 
We have eall for material to form ‘* Band” in 
Cincinnati. 


John Colam, 

Secretary of Royal Society P.C. A., sends a 
most interesting letter; also J. F.C. Kuhtmann, 
of Bremen, Germany. We shall make both mem- 
bers of our ‘‘ Band of Mercy.” 


Prof. Leonard H. Eaton, of the Pittsburg Society, 
writes of ‘Bands of Mercy:” ‘‘ Register my 
name.” ‘The cards are beautifully designed.” 
‘It cannot fail to have a powerful influence.” 

+0 
Domesticated Robins. 
For Our Dumb Animals. 

During the present season, the robins in some 
sections of the state, have been unusually tame. 
At the Westboro State Reform School, a pair of these 
birds built their nest in the gymnasium used by the 
boys of the institution, and have successfully reared 
in it, two broods of young robins. The nest was 
within easy reach of the Reform School boys, but 
they never molested it. At the Woman’s Prison 


in Sherborn, a pair of robins have this summer 
nested on one of the inside corners of the large 
portico at the front door of the house occupied by 
the superintendent. The place selected was within 
reach of the door, but here they have raised their 
young. 
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Rights of Dumb Animals. 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

If there be any oppressed class that ought to 
have a convention and pass resolutions asserting 
their share in the general forward movement go- 
ing on in this world, it is that class that not only 
can neither speak,read nor write, but who have no ca- 
pacity for being taught any of these accomplish- 
ments. 

Christianity, which has ameliorated so many sor- 
rows and raised so many sufferers, has as yet made 
but small progress toward softening the condition 
of the brute. 

Ifow many men are there who do not consider 
that they have a right to chase, hunt and _ terrify 
wild animals in their native forests, simply for the 
excitement of mind and exercise it gives? The 
agony of terror excited by the chase, the victim’s 


turnings and windings and frantic doublings upon 1 


its track, are all part of the interest and excitment 
of the sport. 

Is this Christian or a heathen state of mind ?— 

The greatest proof of civilization and true Chris- 
tianity in Martin Luther, that we have ever heard 
of, was that, while a prisoner with his friend, the 
Elector of Saxony, in the Wurzburg, when he rode 
out in the chase for exercise, he declared that his 
sympathies were so entirely with the poor hunted 
animal that he was always wishing and contriving 
for it to escape. 

Supposing that man, being the nobler creature, 
has a right to prolong his existence by taking the 
life of animals, does it follow that he may make an 
amusement of shooting or trapping them in circum- 
stances where he does not want them for food, and 
where the sole motive is the excitement ? 

We remember reading an account of a celebra- 
ted English lion-hunter who went to South Africa, 
apparently for no other object but to shoot every 
animal he met. No matter what it was, lion, tig- 
er ostrich, giraffe or rhinoceros, our Nimrod must 
have a crack at him; and when a clever shot had 
changed a splendid, joyous specimen of animal 
life into a festering mass of putrescence,he went on 
his way triumphant. We trust the time is coming 
when such records will be looked on — as we do 
now at the scalp-trophies and boasting war-songs 
of the Ojibewas — as disgusting records of barbar- 
ity. ‘ 

“The care and treatment of domestic animals, of 
those kept and used for food, and in other ways 
tributary to man, offers a field for large and pro. 
fitable discussion. 

Every man ought to ask himself, on what is m 
right to this piece of my Creator’s handiwork found- 
ed? And if not a sparrow falleth to the ground 
without His notice, is it not likely that He may have 
some feeling about animals that are worth many 
sparrows ? 

Is it right, is it generous, is it manly, for in- 
stance, for a man to seize a horse, to use and ap- 
propriate his whole youth and strength, and then, 
in old age, trade him off for some petty sum, and 
never inquire what becomes of him? 

Is it right and generous to do the same with a 
petted dog or cat when old age or sickness makes 
either pet uncomely? Yet both these things are 
most recklessly done, simply because people have 
never supposed that they owed anything like a duty 
to an animal. 

As to those animals confessedly noxious and an- 
tagonistic to man, such as rats, there is still less 
charity. 

A gentleman once related in the author's hearing 
and with much glee, how he cleared his house of 
rats; and how does the reader suppose ? 

‘‘Why,” said he, ‘‘I caught a great big fellow, 
poured kerosene oil over him, set him on fire, 
and let him run. ‘‘He squeaked well,” he added, 
‘‘and frightened every rat out of the house.” 

This anecdote, related to a lady by a man in good 
society, dressed and looking like a Christianized 
person of the nineteenth century, certainly shows 
that in relation to a certain class of animals, there 
is a very imperfect sense of right and wrong exist- 
ing in the community. 

s there any wrong in rats wanting food? Does 


not the inconvenient pursuit of this, on their part, 
spring from the same source and the same craving 
that causes the work of man? If, then, these in- 
terfere with man, have they not at least a right to 
the ordinary rules of civilized warfare? Has any 
human being a right to torture an animal merely 
to avoid an inconvenience to himself? - 

We rejoice in the existence of a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, whose monthly 
paper, published at the society's rooms in Boston, 
contains many words that ought to be deeply 
pondered by the community. 
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A Fearful Trotting-match During the Chicago Fire. 


On the morning of that terrible Monday, when 
one-third of the Garden City went down in the 
maelstrom of fire and flame, there occurred one of 
the strangest, and probably most fearful, trotting 
races on record. It was a race wherein the fire- 
fiend and storm-king went in double harness, with 
death for the driver, against Mr. Fred Blackmar 
and his brown mare, Kittie. It was a single dash 
of less than a mile, contested with all the firmness 
of fate on one side, and only a hope of salvation on 
the other. Kittie, who had become a well-known 
equine to all those who frequented the boulevards, 
was stabled in a barn on Dearborn street, almost 
opposite the post-office. The fire had eaten far 
into the city, and was rapidly swallowing building 
after building in its rapacious jaws. Southward 
and northward along famed Newspaper Avenue. 
as Dearborn street was sometimes called, the fire 
was driven by the fierce gale, which swept in eddies 
from over the prairies. 

Blackmar, who lived in the west division, had 
gone down early in the fight to assist in saving 
property from the store; and it was not until late 
on Monday morning that he thought of brown 
Kittie. Then he started for the barn, only to find 
the front of the building was one vast sheet of 
flame. Nowhere could he see the hostler. Through 
the back door he rushed into the stable, and there 
stood his pet shivering in every limb. With a cry 
of joy she recognized her master, and, while he was 
unfastening her halter, the grateful creature placed 
her nose against his face and gently rubbed his 
cheek. A moment later and the mare was hitched 
to the light road-wagon, the back door was thrown 
open, Fred sprang into the seat, and, while the 
burning hay dropped down upon him in flakes, he 
drove forth into the hell of flame. There was a 
narrow alley with buildings on fire on either side 
of it for him to drive through, and faster than 
Kittie ever went before went she through that 
gauntlet of flame. Once a tongue of flame reached 
across the alley, and scorched poor Kittie’s hand- 
some mane,and almost burned out one of her bright 
eyes, which were almost human in their expression ; 
but Fred spoke gently to her, and, with never a 
skip, she went onward and onward across State 
street, and no chance to return to the right nor 
left, with buildings blazing up in front, and death, 
with the double team, crowding him closely in the 
rear. Now Wabash Avenue was reached, and, like 
lightning, the little darling turned the corner, and 
flew with the speed of thought southward along 
the broad thoroughfare, whose westward side was 
already one long row of flame. With a straight 
road before him, perfectly level, and laid. with 
Nicolson pavement, Fred sent the mare along faster 
and faster. Away off toward Jackson Street he 
could see the black smoke and the red flames reach- 
ing across, trying to seize upon the opposite side 
of the way, and, should they succeed before he 
passed the spot, then all escape was impossible. 
‘*Gently, Kittie, gently!” They were the first 
words he had spoken for some time. ‘‘Now then 
my little lady,” and for the first time in all his life 
he touched her with the whip. The mare broke 
into a run, and there was no stopping her. Likea 
thoroughbred she sped before the wind, and almost 
in a trice she had cleared the fire, and was still run- 
ning desperately to the southward. Presently 
Blackmar succeeded in pulling her down to a trot, 
and finally she jogged along at a pace so slow no 
one would have supposed her the best little equine 


in Christendom. Fred wouldn’t take thousands of 
dollars for her now ; and whena few days after the 
fire, he drove round on Ashland Avenue, and told 
another her of his escapade, handsome Kittie was 
patted and caressed by fair ladies, until her owner 
was fain compelled to wish it possible a change of 
might be affected between himself and _his 
yrown mare.— Corr. New York World. 


A Bird’s Nest. 
BY FLORENCE PERCY. 
Over my shaded doorway 
Two little brown-winged birds 
Have chosen to fashion their dwelling, 
And utter their loving words ; 
All day they are going and coming 
On errands frequent and fleet, 
And warbling over and over, 
“ Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!” 


Their necks are changeful and shining, 
‘Their eyes are like living gems ; 

And all day long they are busy 
Gathering straws and stems, 

Lint and feathers, and grasses, 
And half forgetting to eat, 

Yet never failing to warble, 
“Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!” 


I scatter crumbs on the door-step, 
And fling them some flossy threads ; 
They fearlessly gather my bounty, 
And turn up their graceful heads, 
And chatter and dance and flutter, 
And scrape with their tiny feet, 
Telling me over and over, ° 
“ Sweetest, swect, sweet, O sweet!” 


What if the sky is clouded ? 
What if the rain come down ? 
‘They are all dressed to meet it 
In water-proof suits of brown. 
They never mope nor languish, 
Nor murmur at storm or heat, 
But say, whatever the weather, 
“ Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!” + 


Always merry and busy, 
Dear little brown-winged birds ! 
Teach me the happy magic 
Hidden in those soft words, 
Which always, in shine or shadow, 
So lovingly you repeat, 
Over and over and over, 
“ Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!” 


The Squirrel Who Loved Music. 


I have just read about a sportsman, who, one 
day, in the woods, sat very still, and began to 
whistle an air to a red squirrel on a tree. 

‘‘In a twinkling,” says he, ‘‘the little fellow sat 
up, leaned its head to one side, and listened. A 
moment after, he had scrambled down the trunk, 
.and when within a few yards, he sat up and listen- 
ed again. Pretty soon he jumped upon the pile of 
rails on which I was, came within four feet of me, 
sat up, made an umbrella of his bushy tail, and 
looked straight at me, his little eyes beaming with 
pleasure. Then I changed the tune, and chut! 
away he skipped. But before long he came back 
to his seat on the rails, and, as I watched him, it 
actually seemed as if he were trying to pucker up 
his mouth to whistle. I changed the tune again, 
but this time he looked so funny as he scampered 
off, that I burst out laughing, and he came back no 
more.” Thad much more enjoyment out of this 
squirrel than if I had shot him.—St. Nicholas. 


The smallest bird of America is the humming- 
bird; and of Europe, the golden crested wren. 
The smallest quadruped in the world is the pigm 
mouse of Siberia. The most diminutive plant is 
the artic raspberry, which is so small that a six- 
ounce vial will hold the whole, branches, leaves and 
all. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Sunshine. 

Many a child goes astray, not because there is a 
want of prayer or virtue at home, but simply be- 
cause home lacks sunshine. A child needs smiles 
as much as flowers need sunbeams. Children look 
little beyond the present moment. If a thing 
pleases they are apt to seek it; if it displeases they 
are prone to avoid it. If home is the place where 
faces are sour and words harsh, and fault-finding 
is ever in the ascendant, they will spend as many 
hours as possible elsewhere. Let every father and 
mother, then, try to be happy. Let them look hap- 
py. Let them talk to their children, especially the 
little ones, in such a way as to make them happy: 


Good Books. 


Good books are shields to the young. Tempta- 
tions are blunted on them which otherwise would 
pierce to the quick. A man who draws sufficient 
pleasure from books, is independent of the world 
for his pleasure. Friends may die. Books never 
are sick and they do not grow old. Riches melt 
away. 
Our companions have their own errands to execute 
and their own burdens to bear, and cannot, there- 
fore, be always at hand when we need company. 
But books need never go out from us. They are 
not sensitive to our neglect; they are never busy ; 
they do not scold us, and they do welcome us with 
uniform and genial delight. 


Justice in Philadelphia. 


The following instance, for which we have a 
credible voucher, will serve to show the impolicy 
of the wickedness too often practised toward 
animals. 

A hack-driver, familiarly known to many of our 
citizens, waited daily for custom at one of the prin- 
cipal depots of Philadelphia. He was of a hard, 
cruel disposition, the effects of which were pain- 
fully felt by the dumb but not senseless creatures 
upon whom he depended for his daily bread. 
When the throng of newly-arrived travellers had 
all passed from the trains without his securing ‘a 
job, “his disappointment irritated his temper, and 
he would vent his rage by beating his horses in the 
public street, responding only by oaths to the re- 
monstrances of humane spectators. Our inform- 
unt, arespectable citizen, before whose place of 
business these revolting scenes occurred, having 
for a considerable time missed this driver from his 
usual stand, found, after inquiries, that he went at 
night into his stable, and one of the horses who had 
so often felt his unmerited cruelty, seized him with 
his mouth by his long bare neck, and thus’ held 
him till he was choked to death. Thus did justice 
adapt the punishment to the crime. As he had 
sown, he reaped. The name we suppress — 
the anecdote we tell for the lesson it conveys. 
This horse was susceptible of gratitude and love. 
He was capable, also, of memory and revenge. 
By many deeds of gentle obedience he had served 
his reasoning but unreasonable master, but re- 
ceiving no good requital, he was at length actuated 
by despair and the instinct of self-preservation.— 
Friend's Review. 


The Farmer's Magazine says that horses require 
water as much as do men, and should have it every 
five or six miles, if the weather is warm. If the 
horse is very much over heated just before coming 
to a watering place, say a quarter of a mile or so 
before, ‘slow up” to a walk, and when you get 
where you can give the horse water, he will have 
become cooled off considerably; then, too, he 
should have his mouth sponged out, and about half 
a bucketful of water. Nothing refreshes a tired, 
jaded horse so much as a drink of water, and if he 
has it at regular intervals, he will keep up over a 
long distance.- He can do much better for a whole 
day, and over a long journey, without food than 
without water. If this item of watering was more 
carefully attended to we would hear of fewer cases 
of horses being overcome by the heat during the 
warm summer months. 


Books are in danger of no bankruptcy. . 


Is It Worth While? 
Is it worth while that we jostle a brother, 
Bearing his load on the rough road of life ? 
Is it worth while that we jeer at each other ? 
In blackness of heart that we war to the knife ? 
God pity us all in our pitiful strife. 


God pity us all as we jostle each other ; 
God pardon us all for the triumphs we feel 

When a fellow goes down ‘neath his load on the heather, 
Pierced to the heart; words are keener than steel, 
And mightier far for woe than for weal. 6 


Were it not well in this brief little journey 
On over the isthmus, down into the tide, 
We give him a fish instead of a serpent, 
Ere folding the hands to be and abide 
Forever and aye in the dust at his side? 
Foaqguin Miller. 
Remarkable Case of Instinct in a Cat, 


About seven weeks ago, Mr. A. M. Sargent, of 
this city, brought from the town of Haverhill a 
favorite cat, and placed her in his store on Union 
street. The cat remained in the store, apparently 
quite contented, for three or four days, but one 
morning upon opening the store she was missing. 
Nothing more was heard of her, and it was sup- 
posed she had been killed, when one day this week 
she was heard scratching at the window of her old 
home in Haverhill. She looked jaded and weather 
beaten, but was otherwise in fair condition. The 
time that had elapsed between her-departure from 
Lynn and her arrival in Haverhill was just six 
weeks and one day. Whether she was travelling 
all that time is of course not known. She was 
brought in a close box, on the railroad, by the way 
of Georgetown, Danvers and Salem, and the dis- 
tance she must have travelled on her return could 
not have been less than thirty to forty miles. How 
she succeeded in finding her old home, which was 
amile and a half westerly of the centre of the 
town, without any scent or possible means of guid- 
ance except her own instinct, crossing the Merri- 
mac River and several small streams which lay in 
her direct track, must ever remain a mystery. If 
any one knows of a more remarkable case of in- 
stinct in a cat we should like to hear of it.— Lynn 
Reporter. 


Instinct,—A Dog on His Travels. 
From the Louisville Courier Journal, July 17. 


We have lately been placed in the possession of 
a fact that shows how nearly allied to the reason of 
a man is the instinct of the brute creation. Not 
long since Mrs. B , residing in one of the inte- 
rior couaties of Missouri, left her home on a visit to 
some relatives living in Henry county, in this State, 
bringing with her a favorite dog. On arriving in 
this city she missed her pet, and search and inquiry 
failing to elicit aught concerning him, she was com- 
pelled to continue her journey without him. Four- 
teen days after the lady had left her home the fam- 
ily were surprised at the re-appearance of ‘* Fido,” 
whom they thought ‘‘ baying the moon” in far off 
Kentucky. 

Not less than nine hundred miles had been trav- 
ersed by his dogship, and when it is remembered 
that he had been brought hither by rail, and could 
have had no trail to lead him back tq his old quar- 
ters—that the broad Ohio and the still broader 
Mississippi, not to mention hundreds of streams of 
smaller proportions, lay between him and his pup- 
pyhood’s home, the journey was a remarkable one ; 
and as such must ever distinguish this ‘* dumb 
brute ” as a remarkable dog. 
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Punch says he never could see that Canada was 
much benefit to England ; for all the mother country 
ever got from the provinces was wars, fights and 
rows, except the Canadian boat song, and that 
commenced, ‘‘ Row, brothers, row.” 
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A medical writer says children need more wraps 
than adults. They generally get more. 


A Beautiful Landscape. 
Beautiful world wherein we live, 
Beautiful all that God doth give ; 
Beautiful birds, and trees, and flowers, 
Beautiful shades and leafy bowers. 


Beautiful fields, all clad in green, 
Beautiful streams that glide between ; 
Beautiful banks, with primrose sweet, 
Gnarled old trees, and moss-grown seat. 


Beautiful ferns in their mossy bed, 
Beautiful blue-bells overhead ; 

Dear little birds, all wild with glee, 
Thrilling their song on the hawthorn tree. 


Beautiful trees in their budding green, 
Beautiful sunshine streaming between ; 
Beautiful light from Heaven above, 
Beautiful emblem of God’s own love. 


Beautiful sunset, crimson and gold, 
Soft, dim twilight, gray and cold; 
Night puts on her mantle of gray, 
Beautiful daylight passes away. 


Beautiful moonlight overhead, 
Beautiful stars their soft light shed; 
Breathe from their spangled home above, 
Beautiful thoughts of changeless love. 
Sabbath Visitor. 
One Step at a Time, 


I once stood at the foot of a Swiss mountain 
which towered up from the foot of the Vispbach 
Valley to a height of ten thousand feet. It looked 
like a tremendous pull to the top. But I said to 
myself, ‘Oh, it will require but one step at a time!” 
Before sunset I stood on the summit enjoying the 
magnificent view of the peaks around me, and right 
opposite to me flashed the icy crown of the Weiss- 
horn, which Professor Tyndall was the first man 
to discover, by taking one step at a time. 

Every boy who would master a difficult study, 
every youth who hopes to get on in the world, 
must keep this motto in mind. When the famous 
Arago was a school-boy he got discouraged over 
mathematics. But one day he found on the waste 
leaf of the cover of his text book a short letter from 
D’Alembert to a youth discouraged like himself. 
The advice which D’Alembert gave was, ‘‘Go on, 
sir, go on.” ‘*That little sentence,” says Arago, ‘*was 
my best teacher in mathematies.” He did push on 
steadily until he became the greatest mathemati- 
cian of his day by mastering one step at a time. 


The Elephant. 

The elephant of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, 
says Mrs. Lee, used to play his visitors a_ trick 
which could not have been thought of but by an 
animal of much intelligence. His house opened 
upon an enclosure called the elephant’s park, con- 
taining a pond, in which he would lay himself un- 
der the water, concealing every part of him except 
the very end of his trunk, a mere speck, that 
would hardly be noticed by a stranger to the ani- 
mal’s habits. A crowd would often assemble 
around the enclosure, and, not seeing him in it, 
would watch in expectation that he would soon is- 
sue from his house. But whilst they were gazing 
about a copious sprinkling of water’ would fall 
upon them, and ladies and gentlemen, with their 
fine bonnets and coats, would run for shelter under 
the trees, looking up at the clear sky and wonder- 
ing whence such a shower could come. Immedi- 
ately afterwards, however, they would see the ele- 
phant rising slowly from his bath, evincing, as it 
seemed, an awkward joy at the trick that he had 
played. In the course of time his amusement be- 
came generally known, and the moment the water 
began to rise from his trunk, the spectators would 
take flight, at which he appeared exceedingly de- 
lighted, getting up as fast as he could to see the 
bustle that he had caused. — ‘*Anecdotes of An- 
imals.” 


A child’s smile and laugh are mighty powers in 
this world. 
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My First Ride on Horseback. 


Thoughtless Cruelty. 


The first horseback ride I 
ever had in my life was on 
randfather’s old white horse, 
I do not know why they 
gave Dandy that name; for he 
was not at all vain of his looks. 
He was a meek, kindly-disposed 
old fellow, and seemed to love 
to have children about him. 

I was six years old; my broth- 
er Edwin four ; and little Walter, 
two. One bright afternoon in 
May, just as the trees were be- 
ginning to leaf out, we all ran 
out into the field where grand- 
father and uncle Silas were 
ploughing. 

We played around for a while, 
along by the fences, hunting for 
violets ; and then, as it drew near 
to six o'clock, grandfather said 
“Come, children, Silas shall put 
you on Dandy’s back, and you 
shall all have a ride to the barn.” 

Three more delighted children 
than we were at this call you 
could not have found in all 
the country round. Uncle Silas 
lifted us carefully on the back of 
old Dandy, who stood still as 
a post, and must have been 
afraid, I think, that some one of 
us would get a fall. 

In my my mind's eye, I can 
see grandfather, as I saw him 
then, leaning on the handles of 
his plough, and watching us with 
a pleasant and tender expression 
on his sunburnt face. ‘Don’t 
let ‘em drop off, Silas,” he cried 
as we started on our ride. 

Dandy stepped as carefully as 
if he were treading on eggs, and 
trying not to break them. He 
went so slow, that Edwin cried 
out, ‘Get up, sir,” and struck him 
on the mane with his hand. But 
Dandy did not hurry ; and it was 
nearly five minutes before we 
arrived at the barn-door. 

My brothers are. now grown- 
up young men; but we all re- 
member that first ride. It was 
@ great event in our quiet lives. 

—Anna Livingston. 


MY FIRST RIDE ON HORSEBACK. 


It was a beautiful, calm eve- 
ning, the loveliest of the autum- _ 
nal season, when, after the toils 
and cares of the day, I set out. 
to refresh my body and mind, 
by inhaling the gentle breeze. 
The sun was declining ; the 
feathered tribes seemed to be 
responding to each other in 
pouring out their hymns of grat- 
itude to their beneficent Creator, 
and the flocks were following 
the tinkling bell of their leader 
to the fold. 

Presently I saw a man at 
some little distance, who ap- 
peared to be agitated by passion, 
and was lifting and throwing 
with force stone after stone at 
some object beneath him. This 
made me approach him and in- 
quire what was the matter ? 


“Oh, sir,” said he, ‘‘a great 
ugly toad ;” and down went an- 
other stone, with vehemence. 

‘And pray,” said I, ‘‘why do 
you kill that poor creature ; has 
it done you any harm ?” 

“Why,” said he, ‘‘they don’t 
do no good, do they?” 

friend,” said I, ‘‘ sup- 
posing they do no good, is that 
any reason you should put it to 
death? only consider, if every- 
thing were to be destroyed which 
does no good, what would be- 
come of you and me, for verily 
I think we could give but a poor 
account why we should be 
spared; and yet the Almighty, 
who sees our actions, and knows 
the wickedness of our hearts, 
does not destroy us; but these 
poor animals are more harmless 
then we, and not only do no hurt, 
but do a great deal of good, in 
feeding on, and destroying quan- 
tities of snails and other insects, 
which would destroy our vegeta- 
bles : for my own part, lam glad 
to see, and preserve them in my 
garden, observing as I do how 
much benefit they do me.” 


‘‘Well,” said the man, throw- 


Feeding the Cow. 
Slowly along the shaded lane, 
Cropping the grass from side to side, 
Here comes the pretty brindle cow, 
Home, at eventide. 


She stops at the garden gate and calls— 
“Oh, run, little boy! and bring to me 
Some of those apples, round and ripe, 
I see lying under the tree.” 
Little golden head his apron fills, 
With the ruddy apples, juicy and sweet, 
Brindle loves to take with her long, rough tongue 
From his dimpled hand and eat. 
Tiptoe he stands with eager face, 
Holding his bulging apron tight ; 
As she gently takes the apple he gives, 
He laughs with fresh delight. 
And now she has eaten the very last, 
And “just one more,” and ‘one /itt/e one more ;” 
Then he waits and watches her as she walks 
. Through the open barnyard door. 
It was years ago,—yet I often see, 
When the summer’s day is nearly done, 
My baby boy feeding the pretty cow, 
In the light of the setting sun. 
—Mrs. Richard 


Grant White. 


A Sporting Hare. 

The Figaro publishes an account of a_ practical 
joke which, unlike most practical jokes, has the 
merit of being amusing. An enthusiastic sports- 
man went to a breakfast given at the commence- 
ment of the shooting season. The talk was of 
yame, when suddenly in rushed a servant exclaim- 
ing to the host that a hare had been seen moving 
about on the lawn. Out went the enthusiastic 
sportsman, gun in hand, fired at the hare and miss- 
ed him. The hare, scratching its nose, stood up 
on its hind legs, presented a horse pistol at the 
sportsman and fired in return. No one was hurt; 
but the sportsman was naturally astounded, until 
at last it was explained to him that the hare was a 
performing animal which had been hired from a 
neighboring show. The sportsman’s charge, had 
of course, been tampered with by the confidential 
servant. 


Witty sayings are as easily lost as the pearls 
slipping off a broken string, but a word of kind- 
ness is seldom spoken in vain. It is a seed which, 
even when dropped by chance, springs up a 
flower. 


ing away the stone,which he had ready for another 
fling, ‘‘then let him live, but I didn’t know they did 
any good.” ‘ 

‘Nay, my friend,” I replied, ‘‘your leaving the 
poor crippled animal to die a lingering death would 
now be more cruel than killing it outright : don’t you 
see that you have broken every bone in its body, and 
so covered it with stones that it is impossible for it 
to get away, and it may have to suffer for many 
days? the most merciful thing now is to put it out 
of its misery ; but let me entreat you never again 
to put to death or torment any of God's creatures, 
which in His wisdom He has made, unless you 
have good and sufficient reasons for so doing.” 

This incident so much excited my feelings, as to 
spoil the pleasure of my walk. It made me quite 
unhappy, to think how careless people are about 
the poor animals which God has put under their 
care, and created for their good. 

Let our young readers reflect, that we have no 
right to injure or take the life of any of God's erea- 
tures, unless for necessary food, or for. our own 
preservation from injury; it is an act of brutal 
wickedness to torture even an insect. pee 

wisdom hath He made them all,” and _pro- 


nounced them good.—Children’s Friend. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Good Morning. 
FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
** He wakeneth morning by morning.”—Isa. 1, 4. 

“O, Iam so happy,” a little girl said, 
And sprang like a lark from her snug little bed ; 
“Tt’s morning, bright morning! Good morning, papa! 
O, give me a kiss for good morning, mamma ! 
And only just look at my pretty canary, 
And hear how he’s singing good morning to Mary ; 
The sun, too, is shining right into my eyes , 
Good morning to you Mr. Sun, as you rise 
So early to waken my birdie and me, 
And make us as happy as happy can be.” 


“ And happy you may be, my dear little girl,” 

Said mother, as gently she smoothen’d a curl; 

“As happy can be; but think of that One 

Who waken’d, this morning, both you and the sun.” 


The little one turned her bright eyes with a nod, 
“Mamma, may I say too, good morning to God ?” 
“ Yes, dear little darling, most surely you may ; 
So kneel, as you do in the morning to pray.” 


Then solemnly kneeling and litting her eyes, 

She gazed up earnestly into the skies ; 

And with her two hands nicely folded together, 
As gently she leaned on the lap of her mother, 
“Good morning, dear Father in heaven,” she said, 
“T thank Thee for watching around me in bed, 
For taking good care of me all the dark night, 
And waking me up with this beautiful light!” 


An angel looked down iri the sunshine and smiled, 
Beholding and hearing that beautiful child, 

While father and mother adored the grace 

By which, in dear Mary, God perfected praise, 
And thought on the words of the Son of His love, 
“ Of such is the kingdom of heaven above.” 


—Fraternal Messenger. 
How a Dog Saved Himself by Saving a Human Life. 
An interesting incident recently occurred at the 
pound. A boy fell from the dock outside the en- 
closure into the East River, and aman who had 
brought a large dog, but had not entered the 
pound; happened to be standing near. He dropped 
the rope by which he held the dog, in order ‘to 
take his coat off, so that he might rescue the boy. 
The dog, released, plunged into the river before 
the man had fairly begun to remove his clothing, 
and seizing the boy by the arm dragged him to 
the dock, from which’ he was easily taken from the 
water. The prints of the animal’s teeth could 
scarcely be seen in the boy’s flesh. The dog made 
no effort to escape, but was led into the pound. 
When the daily drowning was performed this 
dog was not killed; and he was kept for three 
days in consideration of his services. His owner 
not then appearing, he was awarded to one of the 
friends he had made by the fortunate leap by 
which he had rescued the child and saved his own 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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A Humane Farmer. 

During some unusually severe weather in Jan- 
uary, a fox and two cubs took refuge in a barn 
among the cows. Though she lay very quiet in a 
far corner, her sharp nose and flashing eyes were 
soon seen, and the men wanted to hunt her out. 
But the farmer said, ‘‘ No; it never brings luck to 
hurt a creature that trusts us in this way.” So the 
dogs were kept out of the way. Ina little while 
the weather grew warmer, and the fox took her 
departure. A light fall of snow showed how, 
with her two little cubs beside her, she had gone 
slowly away across a wide plain into the woods. 
The track led up a rough hillside in the woods, 
and was lost among the rocks of an old, deserted 
quarry.— The Little Unity. 


Prayer was not invented, it was born with the 
first sigh, the first joy, the first sorrow of the hu- 
man neart. 


#’ Henry S. Russell, 
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In addition to the above, the society has nearly 
five hundred unpaid prosecuting’ agents through 
the State. The society is supported by legacies, 
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Cases Investigated by Office Agents in August, 

Whole number of complaints received, 209; viz.: Beating, 19; 
overworking and overloading, 18; overdriving, 5; driving when 
lame or galled, 67; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 6; 
torturing, 2; driving when diseased, 7; cruelly transporting, 3; 
abandoning, 7; general cruelty, 74; defective street, 1. 

Remedied without prosecution, 68; warnings issued, 74; not sub- 
stantiated, 48; not found, 2; anonymous, 9: prosecuted, 8; 
victed, 7. 

Animals taken from work, 37; killed, 28. 


con- 


Receipts by the Society in August. 
FINEs. 


From Fustice’s Court,—Amesbury, $10;Hudson, three cases ,$40; 
Methuen, two cases, $6. 
District Court.—Second E. Worcester, $20. 
Police Court.—Brookline, $5. 
Municipal Court.—E. Boston District, $1; Charlestown, 
e $15; Roxbury, $15. 
Witness fees, $5.90. 
Total, $117.90. 


From MEMBERS AND Donors. 


Mrs. Geo. T. Angell, $100; I. E. M., $50; Mrs. H. W. Sew- 
all, $10; Miss A, Wigglesworth, $10; Edw. Cunningham, $10: 
S. W. Thorndike, $5; John H. Cotton, $5. 

Total, $190. 

SupscriBERs. 


Mis, B. B. Tobie, $3.33; Edw. Bringhurst, $2.70; Estate of E. 
C. Gordon, $2.50; Delaware Soc. P.C. to Animals, $2.25; Mrs. 
J. F. Hitchcock, $2; Miss S. E. Ross, $1; Miss Jane Rowley, $1; 
Miss E, Louise Brown, $ .75. 


Firty Cents Eacu. 
Mrs. F. B. Powell, Miss E, A. Matthews, Mrs. V. R. Elliott, 
Mrs. R. C, Hall, Miss E, J. Hoxie, J. H. Bemis, Canterbury, 
Miss E. B. Hilles, Miss Mary Betts, Frank S. Bailey, Herbert 


Packard, C, F, Nolte, Miss Jennie S. Adams, Miss Phillips, Miss 
E. M, Warner, R. B,. Lincoln. 


Total, $23.53. 


SaLz oF PusB.icaTIons. 

Newport Society for Protection of Animals, $10; Mrs. M. R. 
Pell, $5; Mrs. Joseph Iasigi, $5; Miss A. Biddle, $1.25; J. H. 
Bemis, $ .50; Mrs. H. B. Williams, $1; H. K. W. Hall, $ .60: 
Miss Dennie, $ .20; Miss. Kelley, $ .12. 

Total, $23.67. 

OTHER Sums. 
Interest, $100; Incidentals, $11.50; Total, $111.50. 
Total receipts in August, $484.22. 


“Ten Lessons on Kindness.” 


these are being received from various parts of the 
country. 


Publications and Eachanges Recently Received From 
Kindred Societies. 

Der Thierfrund, Vienna, for August. 

Bollettino della Societa Romano Contro I Mali 
Trattamento Degli Animali. 

Vereim Zum Schutze der Thiere in Frankfurt 
am Main 39. Generalversammlung am 15. 

Animal World. London, Eng. 

Zoophilist. London. 

Animal Friends. New York. 

Humane Journal. Chicago, II. 

Humane Appeal. Cincinnati. 

S. P. C. Journal. Halifax, N. S. 

Il Zoofilo, August. “Napoli. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 

The following publications can be obtained at 
our offices at cost prices, which does not include 
postage. 

“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 
Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents each, or $2.00 per 100 

“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10“ 

“Protection of Animals,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.33 “ 

“Five Questions Answered,” by G. 'T. Angell, 


“The Check Rein,” by G. T. Angell, a.* 
“The Marett Tract,” by G. 'T. Angell, (post- 
age), 


“How to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr. 
D. D. Slade, 
“Insect Eating Birds,” by Frank H. Palmer, 1.30 “ 


“Selected Poems,’, 
“Service of Mercy,” selections from Scrip- : 
ture, ete. * 
“Care of Horses,” 46. == 
Humane picture card, “Waiting for the Mas- 


All the above can be ‘had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


DUMB ANIMALS. 


Published on the first Tuesday of each Month 
BY THE 


Mass. Society ror THE Prevention oF Caventy To Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and below ten, 
5 cents ; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 cents; for twenty- 
ies and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and below one hundred, 7° 


cents ; and for one hundred and more copies, as now ,25 cents each, 
in advance. Postage free to all parts of the United States. 


a> Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent to the 
Editor, 96 Tremont Street, Boston. 


RaTEs OF MEMBERSHIP: 


Active Life, $100 00 | Associate Annual, $5 00 
Associate Life, 50 00 | Children’s 100 
Active Annual, . 10 oo | Branch, 1 co 


‘All members receive “Our Dumb Animals” free, and all Pub- 
lications of the Society. 


OFFICE OF THE Society : 


96 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Coburn Bros., Printers,15 Water St., Boston. 
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